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EDITORIAL. 


“ The world’s great age begins anew ”’ ; and standing on 
the threshold of a new epoch, we naturally turn rejoicing, 
grateful eyes upon those who have made it possible. As a 
profession we have given freely of our best, or rather our best 
have given freely for us ; this ought to be our first thought. 
No profession has claims to greater pride or can feel deeper 
satisfaction in the achievements of its members; none has 
more solemn cause to mourn the loss of some of its best and 
most promising young men. The list is far too long to recapitu- 
late. All we can do here is to turn our faces for a moment to 
those who have sacrificed everything for us, and then turn 
with gratitude towards the light for which they died. 

* * 

How long the process of demobilisation will take to 
complete we cannot say; but it is obvious that it cannot 
be accomplished fully until the actual Peace is signed. In 
some municipalities, however, application has been made 
already for the return of “ pivotal ’’ men ; and indeed for the 
return of all municipal officials. This means possibly an 
early coming home of library workers—we hope it may be so. 
We shall then be faced with various perplexities. War 
prices will rule for some time to come, we expect, although 
prophecy is impossible even upon this point. Many library 
workers who went away as lads will return as men, and although 
they may have received the normal increases in salary which 
they would have had had they remained at home, they have 
not participated in the war bonuses which have been granted 
to their stay-at-home colleagues generally to meet the cost of 
living. These facts present a severe problem for libraries, 
which may seem trivial in view of the great issues that are 
wrapped up in the word reconstruction, but nevertheless a 
problem of immediacy. 

* * 

It is incumbent upon every librarian to insist as far as 
in him lies that all the pledges made to library workers shall 
be honoured fully. They were to lose neither seniority nor 
financial position by their enlistment. This must be made 
fact. We know that in most instances this will be the case, 
but the mind of a certain type of municipal councillor is 
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sometimes a little defective in matters involving honour ; and 
the glamour that surrounds the warrior in time of need fades 
very quickly in England when the need is over, and even our 
Balaclava heroes have had to appeal to the workhouse for 
assistance in their later years. Such a fate is not contemplated 
for our lads, of course ; we merely mention it to show that we 
must be on our guard. All temporary staffs must give place 
to the men whose places they occupy. No doubt there will be 
room in libraries for some of them ; and there are few librarians 
who do not feel greatly indebted to them for good services 
in a most difficult time. But the soldier and sailor librarians 
must come first. 
* * 

Will salaries decrease by the elimination of war-bonuses ? 
We expect that they will somewhat, but radical changes in 
the basic rates of pay are foreshadowed everywhere, and why 
not in libraries? It is clear, too, that they cannot be paid 
unless larger incomes accrue to libraries. Hence we look 
forward eagerly to the promised report on libraries from the 
Ministry of Reconstruction. We fear that the Annual Meeting 
of 1918 has not shaken the Library Association Council into 
action ; indeed, we believe that it has not even met since 
that. Consequently the instruction to the Council to wait 
on the Local Government Board, to approach municipalities, 
&c., in favour of new legislation, is not proceeding apace 
towards its proper end. We say this while we are quite aware 
that Parliament no longer exists; but does not a General 
Election offer some possibilities ? At one time it was thought 
that it did. 

* * * 

We make no apology for insisting upon simple practical 
considerations while we stand at the beginning of peace ; 
because these will press upon us first and soon. As to our 
larger programme. We are afraid that Peace has caught 
the profession unawares, and with little more done than 
could have been done in the first year of the war. During the 
life of the present Council we confess we shall have few better 
hopes. It is out of touch, lacks boldness and a good many 
other things. There must be an election in the coming year ; 
there must be a paid secretary appointed ; there must be a 
vigorous publicity campaign. Either these things or libraries 
will pass out of the government of the present leaders of the 
profession. 
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TALKS AND READINGS TO CHILDREN. 


By Mizpau Gi.Bert, Librarian, The Liverpool Library, Lyceum. 
Liverpool. 


OMEONE has said “ Chance is nothing ; there is no such thing 
as chance. What we call by that name is the effect which 
we see of a cause which we do not see.’ Reviewing the 

efforts of public libraries of recent years, it is worth while to ask 
ourselves what is the cause of the effect that fifty years and more 
after the passing of the first Library Act, there is not to-day that 
greatly augmented number of real readers which the promoters of 
the Act anticipated. A leading newspaper lately stated that the 
number of people who can with any degree of accuracy be called 
regular readers of books has been estimated at something under a 
quarter of a million, that is one in every two hundred. Have 
public libraries failed to create readers? Is this result due to the 
failure of our predecessors to make libraries attractive to children ; 
catering almost wholly for the confirmed reader ; and ‘forgetting 
that the child of to-day is the man of to-morrow, and that reading 
is an art that requires instruction. Instruction in how to read ; 
why to read; and what to read. What has been done to make 
readers, to train, to develop that intense desire for the highest and 
best literature which is the sign of intellectual progress ? 

Most public libraries have a collection of juvenile literature. 
Some contain in addition a special department where children 
may read ; and certain others do more—they give special lectures 
to children. Many of these lectures, it must be confessed, deal 
with subjects that one would think were better left to the school 
teacher, such as lectures on elementary science ; no one British 
library, as far as I am aware, has ende2voured in a series of reading 
talks or lectures to help the children to realise what a store house of 
riches is the collection of pure literature contained in the public 
library. No one has led the little weyvfarers through the Elysian 
fields of literature, where for them may be years of delight. Does 
it not seem a pity ? 

To be quite frank, I consider there are not a great number of 
librarians who are capable of giving this guidance. The traiving 
is lacking, as are also the ability, the power to see with the eyes of 
a child ; the sympathy to enter the mind of a child. Thus the 
infinite possibilities are ur realised. 

All librarians do not grasp the fect that the work of the librarian 
is distinct from that of the veacher. The aim of the teacher is to 
instil knowledge ; the object of the librarian is to make readets. 
The library carries on the work of the school. Always. The 
sooner this is reclived the better will be the effective results of 
municipal juvenile libr.ties. Tne copying of school surroundings 
—the arrangement of the childien’s reading room as a class room 
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with desks, &c.~-is unwise. The youngsters feel that they simply 
leave one school to go to another. This may be the reason why 
these departments are, as a rule, poorly attended. Also, the 
librarian who desires to give a series of readings to the children 
visiting his library must have definite aims. What are these 
aims ? Should they not be as follows ? To lead the children to 
appreciate the beauty of word pictures, and of thought as expressed 
by the best writers ; to realise the beauty of language as shown by 
the right choice and selection of passages and words ; to elevate 
the moral conception by showing them to choose the highest, and 
in consequence rejecting the sordid, impure and unsuitable. 
Children only require to be shown the path; helped across rough 
and difficult places ; taught to use their powers of observation ; to 
satisfy their highest ideals.. And that is what reading is for. 
To help them to see not only things as they are, but what, given 
noble effort, they might become. 

Literature must be visualised to children. At a recent con- 
ference of the teaching profession, a schoolmistress said that in a 
school that had only been opened three years she had cultivated a 
taste for great literature by interesting the children in an author 
and making him live before them ; explaining difficult words and 
phrases and appealing to the sense of beauty, colour and music by 
which young minds were impressed; while the more advanced 
analysed the works of Bronte, Tennyson and Shelley. The under- 
lying principle was that literature to be valuable must be enjoyed. 
Any method that secured this would help the children to live in 
the wonderland of books, and provide them with an interest that 
never died. 

Here then is the librarian’s opportunity. Can he not, with 
the wealth of the world’s literature at his command, inculcate by 
brief talks, by lectures, by readings, that intense appreciation of 
written thought so necessary and so pleasurable? It is worth 
while to try. 

The talks and readings for children must be conducted by an 
educated person, with a knowledge of child psychology ; who is 
sympathetic without being sentimental ; intelligent and widely 
read, and has a strong sense of humour. Of course a good voice and 
excellent delivery are essential. The librarian must try to place 
himself in the child's place. What do children ask for in their 
books ? Why do they ask for it? How can the demand best be 
supplied ? Too many of us forget our childhood. ‘Tis a pity! 

Readings of well sustained interest should. be chosen. It is 
well to remember that certain books written for children and enjoyed 
by grown-up are not always appreciated by the bairns. For 
instance, “ Alice in Wonderland * and Hans Andersen’s ‘‘ House- 
hold Stories" are not invariably liked by children. The wise 
reader will not weary his audience ; he must know when to leave 
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off. Children tire easily, and few can sit quietly for more than 
half-an-hour. They should not be satiated ; but in desiring more 
learn to satisfy themselves from the books. The readings suitable 
for children from eight to ten years of age may not be given to the 
adolescents of fourteen! they must be graduated. For young 
children it is well to begin with fairy tales and romances, and the 
simplest selections from famous books. Where and when it can 
be done impress upon the little listeners that the tale is not every- 
thing ; they must read not only for the story but try to appreciate 
the language that clothes it and makes it more beautiful. This 
must be done very gently and wisely, or the children will be bored. 
Illustrate, of course, by examples. The sagacious reader will 
avoid the appearance of being didactic. That is fatal. Children 
are immensely keen, and scorn any symptom of concealed instruc- 
tion. When a child a highly religious relative gave me a book 
containing stories with a moral. I read the tales, but avoided the 
moral endings, and though interested—‘‘ a book's a book although 
there’s nothing in’t "—I conceived an aversion for this kind of 
literature that has remained with me. An entirely different 
result from that anticipated by the donor. 

Avoid haphazard readings ; the course should be arranged with 
a definite object in view. Readings that lead nowhere in par- 
ticular, usually get there. And vice versa. They must also be 
consecutive. For example : suppose a series of readings are to be 
given on the life and work of an early writer. The reader will 
select some outstanding periods in the author's life. Visualise 
the period in which he lived to the children. Read simple descriptions 
of the streets, the customs, the dress, showing pictures if possible. 

For myself, if I were planning a course of readings on any 
subject I should have several books, and from these take selections. 
Also, I should read from the writers themselves. Thus the children 
would early be familiarised with the classics. As specimens 
of the kind of literature suggested for these readings, for a course 
to be given on Greek and Roman myths the following books are 
recommended. For children from eight to ten years of age :— 


Hawthorne .. .. Tanglewood Tales and Wonder Book. 
Farrar ae .. Old Greek Nature Stories. 

Lang .. és .. Tales of Troy and Greece. 

Kupfer os .. Legends of Greece and Rome. 
Church .. Children’s Iliad. 


For readings for children from eleven to twelve the under- 
mentioned will be very useful :— 


Guerber ee .. Myths of Greece and Rome. 
Chaundler.. .. Beautiful Legends. 

Gask .. oe .. Folk Tales from Many Lands. 
Boult .. on .. Asgard and the Gods, 
Church .. Stories from Homer. 


99 ee .. Stories from the Greek Tragedies. 
Baikie .. Tales of the Ancient World. 
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For a course of readings on English literature for children from 
eight to ten years, here are some good books :—- 


Kelman Stories from Chaucer. 

Darton os .. Tales from the Canterbury Pilgrims. 
Marshall as .. English Literature for Boys and Girls. 
Jackson is .. Dickens and Scott for Boys and Girls. 

The Gateway Series Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Tennyson ; 


published by Nelson. 
Little Literary Lives for Children ; published by Jack. 
And these for older children from ten to twelve : 


Cruse .. ee .. English Literature through the Ages. 
Kimpton ws .. Book Ways. 

Lamb .. on .. Tales from Shakespeare. 

Couch a .. Historical Tales from Shakespeare. 
Macleod re .. Shakespeare Story Book. 

Turnbull ws ‘ Stories from Browning. 


I need hardly evaieaine the fact that these are only sugges- 
tions, but given as typical for any course. 

For children from thirteen to fifteen years the readings must 
deepen and widen. The giants of literature should be made 
to stand out as mountains among the little hills, each period of 
literature should be taken ; and the works of each writer shown in 
relation to the chief intellect of the time. The wise reader will 
never fail to read passages especially interesting for the beauty of 
the language ; for the style peculiar to the author; or for their 
historical significance. With adolescents the reader simply 
indicates and annotates, leaving the hearers to go the path they 
desire. There is, however, one thing that should be remembered, 
and that is, that although children may read with much advantage 
the classics these were not primarily written for youthful minds. 
Thus exposition is often necessary, and occasionally desirable. 
By carefully chosen passages from the great writers should be 
shown the progress of English literature. How did the language 
become what it is to-day ? This can be shown in a series of readings 
showing the Scandinavian and Saxon periods, through Norman 
and Latin influence, until Chaucer fixed the English speech for 
the people of England. To make such a course full of interest 
is a delightful task, but not an easy one. It is well to introduce 
as much as possible the personal interest ; by selections from the 
biographers of the authors and autobiographical passages from 
their works. 

I have not dealt in detail with talks to children, for in my 
opinion, talks are a branch of story-telling, and with that phase of 
work I am not dealing. But there is this in common with readings 
and talks, which is different from story-telling, and which brings 
talks to children within my range. After a talk or a reading it is 
good to encourage children to ask questions. For this reason. 
rhe little hearers know that all the reader's knowledge is taken from 
the book ; therefore the written word contains all the information 
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on the subject. Encourage the interest shown, because they can be 
told to go to the same source of knowledge themselves ; persuade 
them to find out for themselves by reading the book. The plan 
acted upon by a successful kindergarten mistress of my acquain- 
tance is to read a story as an introduction to a talk. She finds 
out the parts which most interest a child and then discusses them. 

To give to children a love of the highest and best literature 
and all that implies for them is a noble task. The well read, 
enthusiastic and sympathetic man or woman who is also a children’s 
librarian, may by the full use of all his or her powers and oppor- 
tunities do more to help forward the progress of humanity than the 
ordinary person can foresee. 


NOTES ON THE CONFERENCES. 


“7 event of October was the Manchester Conference, 
| which was unique in many ways. Although its promoters 
expressly published the fact that it was in no way in opposi- 
tion to the Library Association, it clearly was an attempt to furnish 
the public platform for the profession which had been denied it 
by the parent body. There was some advantage in the arrange- 
ment. The new North-Central Branch has the vigour that belongs 
to youth, «nd it organized well and wisely. Success followed, 
and, apart from local members, there was an attendance of a round 
hundred of representatives from Southampton to Lanark—there- 
fore from all perts of Great Britain. 

The business was confined to the three principal features of 
the programme of the Fortireth Meeting of the Library Association 
commercial libraries, technical collections, and children’s libraries. 
As might be expected of a conference held in a great commercial 
centre, emphasis was placed upon the value of commercial and 
technical departments in relation to municipalities ; and we have 
nothing to sey against such emphasis, providing always that it 
is confined to large towns or congeries of towns in commercial 
areas. Tosum up the current activities of the library as commercial 
and technical—and this is a prevailing tendency—is a very insuffi- 
cient statement of library work, in fact is a statement of it 
applying to about one-tenth of our libraries. The remainder 
cannot, ought not, to attempt commercial libraries. It is tragical 
that many are attempting them, with what must be great loss to 
library work as a whole. We think this proviso is very necessary 
in the midst of present energetic enthusiasm. 

The new aspect brought out in the resolution on work with 
children was what may be called the distribution of that work. 
Efficient children’s departments were Ceclared to be a necessity of 
libraries ; nd the most effective methods a reading and reference 
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department at the public library; and lending libraries, financed 
by the education authorities, placed in and worked through the 
schools. Thus apparently, the public libraries should not have 
home reading departments for children. This is debateable, 
chiefly from the point of view that “ schools *’ here mean “ schools 
under the control of the education authority.’ But the framers 
of the resolution overlooked the fact that in every town large 
numbers of children do not attend such schools, and are therefore 
left unprovided for by the resolution. They have an equal right 
to the use of public lending libraries ; and these assuredly ought to 
be provided at the municipal libraries. A better form of resolution 
would have affirmed that each town, preferably through its educa- 
tion estimates, should place a sufficient sum of money at the 
disposal of the local libraries for work with children, to be adminis- 
tered in such manner that every child in the community may 
receive library facilities. The resolution we criticise r-ther leaves 
the impression that it has been drafted to compass a particular 
theory of library work with children ; and it is unfortunate that 
any such impression should remain. 


LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS. 


DEAR ZENODOTUS, 
VICTORY ! 
Gather, O gather, out of every land, 
Over great tides that range a thousand shores 
Thy myriads to triumph, Mother Earth ; 
For now is thine awaited Easter birth ; 
The morning soars, 
Flaming and grand, 
With resurrection glory greater than we understand ; 
And all thy tribes go free, 
In choice song and proud solemnity, 
Under a sky aloud with Liberty. 

This verse from a poem Robert Johnson has sent me is 
probably no worse than most produced by November r1th. It 
represents my feelings ; and at present I can find little more to say. 
Peace will bring gratitude, relief, a thousand problems, a million 
hopes, and it has brought me deep regrets. For | cannot but 
remember that some of the men in the profession whom I cared 
for most will come home no more. At present, however, I will 
say no more ; I must collect my thoughts and ideas before I write 
again ; and then perhaps you will share with me in the task of 
pointing out all that peace may mean for librarians. 


$.0.S.—S.0.5. 

I have had depressing dreams, bordering on the night-marish ; 
have wandered tangled, haunted woods ; have spent horrible hours 
over impossible diets in which amongst other. things I had to 
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assimilate a quantity of hay and pins; I have had innumerable 
insoluble staff difficulties ; the War, glorious as its current episodes 
have been, has been a trivial matter of no concern to me; and 
library work has been lacking in the least glamour ; the universe 
has been upside down—in short, I have had Influenza. I recover 
slowly, and at last am able to hold intelligible and moderate con- 
versation with my wife, and can even stroke the domestic cat with 
calm. In these circumstances I was powerless to prevent Eratos- 
thenes from “ getting one back at me '’—as he puts it— and writing 
his views of the Annual Meeting. A poor performance, forsooth, 
especially for one who but a month previously declared that he 
could not attend the meeting. And, indeed, when I 1ead his 
letter and look back through what seems an almost interminable 
haze at that meeting, I wonder if he did not go to sleep during it. 
He leaves off in the middle—why, I don’t know. So I, in my turn, 
and believing that it will not be waste of labour, will try to set 
down coherently my own impressions of it. The symbols at the 
head of this paragraph represent my most abiding impressions, 
both of my present state of mind and of that gathering. 
SUPPRESSED EMOTIONS. 

All we had hoped or dreamed of that meeting came in some 
way or other to the surface. It was not a large meeting, but it was 
a surprisingly representative and animated one—Would you had 
been there ; then, perhaps, I should not have sat tongue-tied in 
my obscure corner, smoking a foul pipe and listening profanely. 
I might have risen, supporting myself with a hand on your venerable 
shoulder, and have added to the enlightenment of the profession. 
Alas, for foregone opportunities ! 

THE ANNUAL REPORT. 

The stage was set in immemorial fashion—the President, 
venerable, persuasive and commanding, in the chair ; to his right 
our equally venerable Chairman of Council, supported by the ever- 
gracious, ever-faithful Honorary Solicitor; and to his left the 
superior, keen-intellected and ever-calm Honorary Secretary, as 
debonnair, unruffled and secietly amused at our nonsense as he 
always is—you see I can’t help liking them all. Before them, 
representatives of Glasgow, Leeds, Birmingham, Reading, Southamp- 
ton—all, mark you, keen laymen ; and, besides, a widely-drawn 
body of librarians. 

We pondered the Annual Report Presto, raising questions 
at the end. Few of them as important as one might wish ; but 
it would be a clever man who could draw much that was dramatic 
or vital from that efficient and cold document. Occasionally it 
strayed into regions of high political romance, as when it blandly 
stated that “ every effort '’ had been made to draw Government 
attention to the needs and programmes of libraries—palpable 
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nonsense, of course, which was challenged duly. Otherwise it 
was a record of blameless routine, “ faultily faultless, splendidly 
null.” We did not get far. 

One question was drawn from it, but was not in it—the rival 
scheme of library teaching and certification set up by the London 
School of Economics. It seems that the librarian of that excellent 
institution has become a teacher of a// the technical departments 
of our work ; and that, at the end of his three courses of lectures he 
is setting an examination for his students, and issuing 4 certificate. 
Worse still; we hear that Government departments are advising 
their library clerks to take these courses and that certificate. 
Thus we are faced with the fact that an institution, which is not 
recognized by the profession, is presuming to offer the qualifications 
of the profession. This challenge ought to be met at once, amicably, 
if possible. Once the London School of Economics was our friend ; 
and it ought to be possible to bridge over our estrangement. 

OUT OF TOUCH. 

It is a regrettable fact, my Zenodotus, that our self-elected 
Council is out of touch with our members ; insomuch, indeed, that 
the members do not faintly understand some of the things it 
is driving at. Thus, without a word of the reasons why, the 
Council plunged into the meeting with the polite request that the 
subscription for F.L.A. be doubled. Thence arose much “ windy 
suspiration of forced breath "’ arguing our poverty, the necessity 
of marking time (ye gods!), the want of satisfaction with what 
was being done with our present ill-spared guineas, &c., &c., &c.; 
but only late in the discussion, when it was clear that the motion 
had not an earthly chance did anyone tell us why it was proposed. 
We want a paid secretary, we want a regular journal, propaganda, 
parliamentary and local, and much else—and we have no money 
for it. We complain that no work is done—are we willing to pay 
for it to be done ? We love our cause—how much ? One guinea’s 
worth or two guineas’ worth? But the damage was done. The 
“ penny rate point of view " prevailed. Eight voted for the motion, 
the rest against ; and so the scheme of the Council fell like a spent 
rocket. Whose fault ? Assuredly the Council's; for the matter 
was put arbitrarily, unreasonably, and without political tact. 
Why, too, mulct only the Fellows? We have 234 institutions 
on our books. Cannot they pay more? So it was asked, and so 
it will be considered by the Council hereafter in its painful search 
for necessary means. But, although I rejoice that I am not to be 
compelled to abandon my pipe (as the President cruelly suggested) 
in order to save another guinea per annum, I regret that our 
public love of librarianship did not seem to penetrate into our 
pockets. Sic transit gloria mundi. 

“PUT THE FEAR OF GOD EVEN INTO THE L.G.B.”’ 

This is not blasphemy ; it is a statement made with warm 

deliberation. Rose then the Chairman of Southampton Libraries 
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Committee, a fresh, quick-speaking, energetic and wholly earnest 
person ; a very breath of fresh air impersonified ; and moved that 
steps be taken to re-introduce a library bill; and that an approach 
be made to the L.G.B. “ for some immediate relief pending legis- 
lation."" Then all the woes of our chosen race were uttered one 
by one. We are in debt, we are in prospect of more debt, every- 
where. War costs, deliberated again and again in our “ Letters,” 
had made library living impossible. Town clerks, mayors, public 
men, one and all condoled with our hard case—but help there 
would be none until the library wisdom of 1850 was transmuted 
into terms of 1918 by a new Act. Light came only from the fact 
that never before was the poverty of librarians so freely recognized. 
But in the way stood the President of the L.G.B. And he is, or 
was, Mr. Hayes Fisher—head, was he not, of that dreadful party of 
London wreckers who assumed abominably the false name of 
Moderates, whose very programme included opposition to libraries ? 
Can any headway be made against such a Government barrier ? 
Yes, argued Southampton ; if all the local authorities in England 
demand ihe removal of the obstacles to our Bill, “ they can put 
the fear of God even into Mr. Hayes Fisher.’ Pious was the 
head-shaking and dubious the chin-wagging that followed all this. 
Practical was the Solicitor. “It is no good appealing to the 
L.G.B. or any other Government department as a Library Associa- 
tion, as a body of librarians ; the politician will immediately ask : 
what public demand and support have you behind your proposals ?"’ 
Eh, my Zenodotus, ‘ there’s the rub.’ ‘‘ Then,” said Mr. Sayers, 
cutting in in stentorian fashion, “let us organise this opinion, 
Let a letter be sent to every municipality asking it to pass a resolu- 
tion in favour of (or against) the new Bill ; let such resolutions be 
carefully collected in London, so that we can see what support we 
may expect, what opposition we have to face. And let every 
librarian (or chairman of committee) approach his local M.P.. and 
report the result.’ So it was agreed, after more discussion. Perhaps 
this may lead to something ; but to obtain these resolutions will 
require persistence, persistence. and again persistence. Will 
there be anyone at the L.A. headquarters with enough of that 
quality ? 
WILY—-OR WISE—MR. PRESIDENT ? 

A slumbrous mood settled upon us; it was near tea-time ; 
members drifted out. Curious, my Zenodotus, that librarians 
cannot support mental exertions extending over more than two 
hours. In such a psychological atmosphere the President moved 
his resolutions reconstructing the whole Association in volcanic 
manner. They were given in Eratosthenes’ October letter, and 
had been circulated only to the Council. Therefore, except to 
that body, and to our readers, they came as a surprise. Did we 
object to the procedure? Faintly, but not effectively at first. 
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So Mr. Macalister laid his pleasant little traps for us with honeyed 
speech, and so we fell into them, uttering “ agreed " to each of the 
first five without the least comprehension of whether we were 
expressing pious opinions or passing binding resolutions. 

Thus we had agreed to destroy the distinction between London 
and country members of Council, and to abolish Council and other 
collective nominations, and to elect officers and committees by 
ballot—all good points gained. Then we began to destroy regis- 
tration ; members of the L.A. were to be fellows or members 
according to the name chosen irrespective of their merits. We 
began to wake up at this. The President artfully told us that for 


the qualified man he would use the letters “C.L.” Certified 
Librarian, in order to preserve the benefits of registration. He 
thought F.L.A.” “ something of There was a cry of 


“ Agreed” to this, but —up rose Mr. Jast objecting, then Mr. 
Sayers, then the L.A.A. representatives ; and « first-class hubbub 
began, from which I gathered that the meeting had elready com- 
mitted itself, and the Council had merely to put these decrees into 
force ; then, that this was not so, but that a later general meeting 
must confirm them; then, that after all the whole business was 
out of order, and so it must be considered by the Council. My 
brain was in a whirl, and what was really the outcome of it all I 
cannot say. Perhaps nothing. 


ECHOES OF MANCHESTER. 

For the preceding two days an earnest and well attended 
meeting had been held in Manchester. Mr. Jast, as secretary of 
that meeting, now tried to introduce the resolutions which had been 
passed at it. But the officers were weary, and it was only after 
vigorous protest that he got a hearing at all. However, the resolu- 
tions re-affirmed and extended those passed at the 1917 Annual 
Meeting, and laid new emphasis on the need for immediate financial 
relief for libraries. This last particular resolution was to be sent 
to the Prime Minister. 

rEA. 

Then every member was served with a ticket for tea, and we 
crossed Victoria Street to a cafe, where in an odour of tea, cakes 
and saccharine, we revived old friendships. 

So ended the 1918 Annual Business Meeting ; a worth-while 
meeting on the whole, and one that left us more convinced than ever 
of the grand error of the Council in not holding a proper conference. 
We had ample urgent business for three days of debate, but, as it 
was, we touched the fringe of everything and completed nothing. 
For my part I went home humming the aphorism of Oberon : 
“ Lord, what fools these mortals be !”’ CALLIMACHUS. 


‘The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
the writers of LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS.”’] 
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NOTES. 


Teachers of To-day, the monthly magazine of the Sunday 
Schools, contains a brief article by the Rev. G. Herbert King, M.A., 
entitled ‘‘ The Sunday School Teacher and the Public Library,” in 
which he urges teachers to broaden their outlook by the use of the 
public library. He finds that teachers do not make great use of 
the institution ; “‘ in fact, many teachers seem to have a prejudice 
against it." He suggests that the Vicar would be a willing guaran- 
tor, should the guarantee prove a difficulty ; that the (sometimes) 
supposed risk of infection is practically non-existent , and he is 
assured that “ if a group of teachers of teachers went to the librarian 
and showed him there would be a goodly number of readers he 
would start a Sunday School section." We agree with Mr. King 
in every particular. 


The questions set at the October Preliminary Examination of 
the Library Association were ‘ general '’ enough to please the most 
encyclopedic librarian. They ranged from a request for a com- 
parative description of postmen’s and postwomen’s uniforms, 
through the causes of tea and sugar shortages, the history of a 
butterfly, possible means of transport in addition to those already 
existing, a cockney dialogue, and a question as to what differen- 
tiated a violent death from a “ tragedy,’ to a missing word compe- 
tion of such elaborateness that we congratulate the examiners 
upon their ingenuity. We always thought the examination was 
to test a candidate’s knowledge, not to set a series of cleverly- 
constructed traps. 


PERSONAL NEWS. 


We regret to record that news has been received of the death 
on 23rd August of Mr. NorMAN McCo vIn (24th Middlesex, attached 
to 8th Border Regiment), of the Croydon Public Libraries, while a 
prisoner of war in Germany. The last news, dated May, was that 
he was wounded, having lost his right arm, and was in a German 
military hospital. Mr. McColvin, who was twenty-six years of 
age, was a senior assistant in the Reference Library, was a man 
with an excellent record in the L.A. examinations, had served 
Croydon from March, 1907, until his enlistment in November, 
Ig15, and was editor of the Croydon Crank, the magazine of the 
Libraries Staff Guild. He will be greatly missed by a wide circle 
of friends who valued his sterling, unobtrusive character and real 
abilities. His brother, Mr. Lionel Roy McColvin, who is also a 
senior assistant at Croydon, is still serving with the 8th Border 
Regiment. 

We regret to announce the death of FREDERICK JAMES BoxALL, 
assistant in Sion College Library, who was mortally wounded while 
succouring a wounded comrade on 6th November, and died next 
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day. Boxall, who was nineteen years old, served as a junior in 
the Croydon Libraries from December, 1913, te December, 1915, 
when he was appointed at Sion College. A gentle-mannered, 
earnest and promising young man, his early but heroic death is 
much deplored. 

We are interested to notice that Mr. L. STANLEY JAST is making 
an appearance as a playwright. On October gth, we learn from 
the Manchester Guardian, a little play entitled “ The Lover and 
the Dead Woman” was produced by the Unnamed Society at 
Manchester. The play is described as being ‘‘ written with a good 
deal of dexterity in blank verse, and exhibiting a refined and 
serious spirituality.” 


REVIEWS. 
REPORTS. 

BLACKBURN (CouNTY BorouGH). Report of the Committee of the 
Blackburn Free Library, &c., Ist August, 1917--July 31st, 
1918. 

Librarian ; R. Asuton. No financial statement, but we are told that 
£307 was spent upon new books. Stock : Lending, 26,532, including 3,366 in 
the schools ; reference, 22,980. Issues: Lending, 185,689 ; reference 9,108— 
an overall increase of 24,552. 

CIRENCESTER. BINGHAM PuBLiIc LIBRARY. Thirteenth Annual 
Report, 1917-18. 

Librarian; Harotp Tempest A foundation library supported by 
endowment funds producing £705, and other receipts which increase the total 
income to {978 Expenditure : Salaries {329 ; books, periodicals and binding, 
&c., £176, and there are in addition to the maintenance charges, expenditures 
on classes, &c. Stock: Lending, 10,778 ; reference, 3,015. Issues : Lending, 
48,643 ; reference 1,374, an over-all increase of 10,017. 

Books for the blind were provided in conjunction with the National 
Library for the Blind ; the technical sections have been increased, &c. The 
trustees make cordial recognition of the good work of Mr. Tempest. 
DARLINGTON (CouNTY BorouGu). Report of the Library Committee, 

1917-18. 

Librarian ; FRANK DaLiimore, F.L.A. No financial statement. Stock : 
Lending, 18,147 ; reference, 12,674. Issues: Lending, 138,946 ; reference, no 
figures—department perverted into use as a food control office. The incease 
in the total issues was 21,841. 

There has been a successful year in the children’s library from which 
46,793 books were issued from a stock of 1,878 volumes. As the report 
says: “considerable development is possible in this department.”’ After 
the, fortunately, rare retrenchment shown by the Council in foolishly with- 
holding the full penny rate, that full rate has been restored, and again progress 
is possible The Librarian has acted as Assistant Executive Officer to the 
Food Control Committee—on the theory, we suppose, that the man who 
feeds the mind is the man best equipped to feed the body ; and the reference 
library and ladies’ room have been used as food offices We hope that 
the Food Control Committee at least paid a rent for them, as in some way to 
compensate the public for having robbed it of its library rights. The report 
is a type-written document. 
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LINCOLN (City) Pusiic Liprary. Twenty-Fourth Annual Report 

for the year ended oth May, 1918. 

Librarian ; A, 2, Corns. Income 41,735-—-from rate {1.090, and from 
balance 4546; expenditure: books, periodicals and binding /454—-salaries 
4569. Stock: Lending, 12,925; reference, not given. Issues: Lending, 
104,049, an increase of 5,167 ; reference, no statistics kept. 

Exhibitions have been held successfully. Sunday opening during the 
months Sept.-April, from 5.30 to 9.30 p.m., has been instituted (and, we 
think, will probably prove as great a failure in Lincoln as elsewhere—will 
Mr. Corns advise us in due course ?). A roll of honour has been inaugurated, 
Considerable use by the troops is recorded, and the issue of books to the 
blind has been appreciated. ‘‘ The Committee have also had pleasure in 
granting the use of a room on Tuesdays and Thursdays for the purpose of 
holding classes for teaching the blind to read, and for their training in appro- 


priate industries.” 

GENERAL BOOKS. 

BRADSHAW, FREDERICK. A Social History of England. Cr. 8vo., 
pp. viii., 404. University Tutorial Press, Ltd. 1918. 

A text book dealing with such matters of social and economic history 
as are not often to be found in the ordinary history text books, namely, 
village and town life in the early days, economic problems in the time of the 
Tudors, the mercantile system under royal control and regulation by Parlia- 
ment, the industrial revolution, and the gradual development and reorganisa- 
tion of the social conditions of modern England. A short but useful biblio- 
graphy is appended, and the book is adequately indexed. 

SHEARWOOD, B. A. Russia's Story. Being a short popular 
history of Russia from the earliest times. Illus. new and 
revised edition. Cr. 8vo., pp. xxviii., 228. Jarrolds, Ltd. 
5s. net. 

The early portion of the work has been but little altered. The Japanese 
war, the Balkan wars and other important events have been added, and the 
origin of the great war and the Revolution are discussed in some fifty pages. 


FICTION. 
FLetcHer, J. S. The Chestermarke Instinct. Cr. 8vo., pp. 307. 

George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 1918. 5s. net. 

Bankers who lead double lives and make away with their own manager 
are perhaps a novel feature in fiction, and Mr. Fletcher's latest sensation is 
well-worked out and will entertain thousands of readers. We should like to 
know why Joseph Chestermarke housed the bombs which wrecked his 
workshop. 

Hine, Murtet (Mrs. SipNey Coxon). The Best in Life. Cr. 8vo. 
pp. 365. John Lane. 1918. 6s. net. 

Isoel Dark, mannequin, gets her chance in life from Sir Abel Groot, who 
gives her 450 and some tickets to Venice. There she meets Doran, whom she 
attempts unsuccessfully to deceive as to her past. Love at last sweeps 
away the pretences and shams of her life. and she nearly sacrifices her happi- 
ness for the sake of honestv. 

Mrs. Coxon has some grcat moments, and her style is fluent, but in parts 
her writing is merely commonplace. 

LEIGHTON, MARIE Connor. The Duchess Grace. Cr., 8vo. pp. 303. 

Ward, Lock & Co., Ltd. 1918. 5s. net. 

A poisoning mystery on a houseboat, ‘* The Duchess Grace,”’ in which 
the heroine is accused ot the crime, a palpable absurdity for which the hero 
on the last page promises “ love shall atone.” 
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